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of them with deposits of 56 million crowns. In 1936 their number
grew to 927 and the deposits mounted to 1132 million crowns. The
money lender.who often enough in the village had become a scourge
to the poorer peasantry was now having the ground cut from under
him. The credit co-operatives not only took business away from
him but compelled him as a matter of self-preservation to make
charges for loans no higher than theirs or even lower.

Electrification made rapid strides forward even in the villages.
In 1919 only 67,500,000 kilowatt hours of electric current was pro-
duced in die country but in 1937 the figure had jumped to
410,000,000. In the years between 1928 and 1936 no less than 590
villages had electric light made available to them, and in 1930 it
had been made available to 830 villages, and subsequently every
fourth village had the use of electric illumination. Building likewise
had attained unheard of triumphs. In the 9 years between 1921 and
1930 for every four old buildings, one new one had been erected. In
Bratislava, in Zhilina, in Koshitce, the Czech administrators with
the help of the ever-rising number of Slovak recruits from the
schools, the factories, the business offices, had launched far-reaching
building booms.

Likewise health institutions of all kinds were being opened. Old
institutions were being overhauled, new ones built; five public
hospitals, two sanitoriums for tuberculous patients, six private
sanitoriums, five general health institutes. Slovakia had become the
playground and the health resort of the Republic.

In consequence of the fresh energies and fresh wealth that the
Republic had made possible, the Slovak population was growing
in numbers, and it was SlovaJ^, registered as such, trained as such,
exalted as such. In the old days pressures were exerted by
Hungarian officials on Slovaks to register, not as members of their
own race or nationality, but as Hungarians. Nor were these pres-
sures without success. The prospect of reward in the form of an
appointment to a governmental position or to some lucrative private
job tempted some Slovaks into denationalization, but only some.
Still between 1900 and 1910 the Slovaks had lost through this process
of Magyrization over 100,000 souls. No pressures of that nature
were now permitted. A Slovak was a Slovak. In 1921 in all Slovakia
there was a population of 2,998,244, of whom 68 per cent were